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Only a few stray gleanings 

I've gathered from the years. 
Where passing clouds and sunshine 

Reflect our smiles and tears. 
So war, with all its horrors. 

Makes clear our inner sight : 
God keeps the balance even, 

Morn triumphs over night. 
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lai Slomame of tf^t JRagtiit 

ITHIN a cell of darkness and of gloom 

An old man sat with hair unkempt and wild ; 
A rusty chain — ^the signet of his doom — 
He fondled, whispering like a foolish child. 

His eye was vacant : from its clouded depth 

The light of reason long had winged its way ; 

And naught remained but the poor labored breath 
To animate this senseless house of clay. 

For twenty years this cell had been his grave : 
Youth, freedom, life had all been buried here. 

No sound e'er broke the awful stillness save 

The shriek or groan of some crazed victim near. 

Ha! what is that? Upon the cold stone floor 
A light falls trembling — an uncertain ray. 

He strives to catch it with his shriveled hands, 
But chilled, affrighted it has slipped away. 
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What sound is that as of a closing door? 

And stranger sounds soon break upon his ear: 
A woman sobs> now wild, now lower, lower; 

And then she speaks in accents wild and drear. 



''Ah ! jailer, canst thou wonder that I shrink 

E'en now, though God has heard my dearest prayer. 

Courage my heart ! I am the only link 

That binds him to the past. All things I'll dare. 



''Open the door again. It was the sound 

Of clanking chains that filled my soul with fear. 

Alas I my father, what is my poor wound 

Compared with those that thou hast suffered here! 
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The fickle light once more an entrance found. 

The prisoner turned upon his wretched seat; 
A gasp of horror, one quick glance around. 

The girl sank breathless at the old man's feet. 
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'In pity, father, speak oh ! speak to 

To me« the daughter of thy cherished wife. 
Thy Julie's child. Dost hear? Ah! let me see 

Again thy smile — ^the sunshine of her life. 



''If not thy smiles, then I would have thy tears : 

'Twould ease my heart, if I might see thee weep. 

Aye, with the mem'ry of those vanished years, 
I would thy soul in deepest anguish steep. 



"Oh ! think of thy young bride that happy morn 

That saw thee wedded to thy heart's first choice ; 

Think of the babe that unto her was born. 
Hast thou forgot the music of her voice? 



"Philippe de Beaupre! Father, dost thou hear? 

Beloved of France, though hated by her king. 
Whose heart ne'er knew a single throb of fear. 

The inspiration of that knightly ring. 
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''How oft my mother's lips would speak thy praise,. 

How oft her eyes with tender pride would shine. 
Must I still meet that vacant, wandering gaze? 

Will her dear mem'ry never more be thine?" 



She pressed her lips upon her father's hands. 

The jailer watched her with unquiet eyes. 
''Mam'selle", he said. ''I will remove those bands 

From off his limbs, if you will only rise." 



She spoke not, moved not, scarcely heeded him ; 

And yet she knew he meant but to be kind. 
He might give freedom to a fettered limb, 

But who, alas! could free the captive mind? 



Then as she knelt in her mute, tearless grief. 

The chains were taken from the wasted frame. 

At last his stricken soul had found relief. 
But he had ceased to recognize the name. 
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Relief t ah ! through how many weary years 

In vain he longed and prayed till lips were dumb. 

'Tis here. The door stands open. Freedom leers 
Within its portals beckoning him to come. 



She jeers and mocks, her face is ghastly pale. 

He shivers, moans, then calls aloud in fear. 
His daughter, startled by the mournful wail, 

With soothing voice pleads "Father, I am here. 



Within her hands his palsied fingers grope. 

The spectral guest will trouble him no more. 
He knows her not and yet, oh! wild, sweet hope! 

He does not shrink as he had done before. 



And as his eyes upon her features dwell, 

They seem to melt and soften at the sight; 

She holds him surely by some magic spell: 
'Twas but an instant. All again is night. 
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As his dull eyes look vacantly around^ 

They fall upon the manacles he wore. 
With eager grasp he lifts them from the ground 

And twines them round his wrist so bruised and sore. 



The sweet dream vanishes. All comfort flies. 

Her heart is breaking with its load of pain. 
With face upturned in her despair she sighs 

"Mother of Sorrows, is it all in vain?" 



"By all the love thy gentle heart hath borne, 
By all its anguish neath that fatal tree ; 

By every grief that hath thy bosom torn, 

Thou queen of martyrs, intercede for me. 



The prayer is ended and a strange deep peace 

Her young heart fills and calms its bitter strife. 

In her blue eyes there shines a fuller lease 
Of hope and trust to guild her future life. 
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And as she smiles with her dead mother's eyes, 
The mem'ry of an old forgotten song 

Comes back to her. With yearning ear she tries 
To catch the music she has missed so long : 



'"Rest thou, my little one. Night is descending. 
Birds are all silent, the flowers asleep. 

Over thy couch the bright angels are bending. 
Watch o'er thine innocent slumbers to keep. 



"Rest thou, my little one, while I am singing. 
Soft dew is falling like grace from above ; 

Over green hilltops the vespers are ringing. 
Calling each soul to its labor of love. 
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Rest thou, my little one, if neath the willow 

Mother should sleep ere thine infancy close, 
Mary's pure breast was our Saviour's first pillow. 
He will remember my opening rose." 
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The evensong has died upon the air, 

A change comes swiftly o'er the prisoner's face : 
She reads therein an answer to her prayer. 

The clouded mind to mem'ry giving place. 



The sun is sinking to his golden rest, 

The air is fragrant with the breath of flowers ; 

As with her babe asleep upon her breast. 

His young wife sings. Oh ! tender, peaceful hours. 



The light of joy, the rapture in those eyes, 
He feels at last how sweet it is to see. 

With arms outstretched and trembling voice he cries 
"Julie, beloved, thou hast come to me." 



And as he folds her in a close embrace, 
She fears the blest illusion to dispel; 

Since she hath waked him with her mother's face. 
May she not trust the magic of the spell? 
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But see ! those eager arms unloose their clasp, 

A deathly faintness steals through all his frame. 

What means this pallor, that convulsive gasp? 
In wild affright, she calls her father's name. 



In vain. Those pale lips never will be stirred. 

An angel voice hath answered to his cry. 
With flight as swift as of an exiled bird, 

His soul released, had found its rest on high. 
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XSIT by the window and listen 
To the twitter of birds in the trees 
And fancy has borrowed their pinions 
For a flight o'er the far southern seas. 
She's winging her way to fair Naples, 

Where oft thou hast loitered with me 
By the wall overlooking the harbor, 
In view of the mountains and sea. 



We walk once again in the Arcade 

And drive through the byways so quaint ; 
Or linger once more in cathedrals, 

Where the sinner is awed with the saint. 
At eve when the city is silent, 

We open our casement so wide 
And list to the song of the students. 

With the ebb of the outgoing tide. 
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We watch the soft glow after sunset, 

Then Vesuvius bursting with rage: 
For time has not mellowed her temper, 

Nor is she enfeebled by age. 
Fair Pompeii, her proud peerless victim, 

Emerging at length from her tomb. 
Looks up in reproach at the tyrant 

That robbed her of beauty and bloom. 



The robin and blue jay are with us. 

The pear trees have burst into bloom ; 
Carolina is fair in the springtime. 

Yet I linger in memory's room. 
Mine eyes ne'er grow weary of feasting 

On the pictures that hang on her wall ; 
But the thought of dear, dreamy old Naples 

Throws a soft tender light over all. 
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So I send thee, dear heart, for thy birthday, 

A memory that never shall wane ; 
There are others as sweet and more sacred 

That are linked in a mystical chain. 
But deep in my heart in the silence 

They will live till its pulses are stilled; 
And then, ah! the waters of Lethe 

Cannot be what our Father has willed. 



Asheville, N. C. 
1905. 
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LUFF winter, crowned with the roses of June, 
To an eastern fancy is out of tune : 

A chance if he rend or ease you. 
When his touch is soft and his breath is warm, 
Don't flatter yourself you're secure from harm, 

That he only lives to please you. 
Lazy old Sol sinks early to rest 
On his royal couch in the flaming west, 

Then slyly winks just to tease you. 
Take heed while the fading curtains are drawn 
And shadows deepen upon the lawn; 
In the hush of eve, as at early dawn, 

A chill may stealthily seize you. 



Los Angeles 
1910. 
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^ranbma's; $erplexttiet( 

^^^S^HE world is getting all out of joint, 
C J Mused good old grandmother Gray. 
^^^ So many new doctrines the children preach. 
My brain is most addled in trying to reach 

The meaning of what they say. 
I never was one of the talking kind, 
But no one could say I'd a shifting mind 

Or was dull at seeing a point. 



Now my son Ned was the likeliest lad 

A mother could wish to see. 
Who'd have thought a boy so quick in his mind- 
He was never the one to be left behind — 

Would take up with Theosophy? 
Just what it means I never could say, 
Though Ned explained till the judgment day. 

Susan calls it a popular fad. 
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I went with Susan to church one morn, 
For I wanted her doctrine to learn — 

An altar with lights and a crucifix too, 

I felt quite dazed when I got to the pew, 
Not knowing which way to turn. 

There were boys with candles, a preacher gowned. 

I whispered ''Sue", but she only frowned 
And i sat there all forlorn. 



Going home I made up my mind to speak 

Regarding these curious capers; 
If high church ain't Catholic, I'm no judge 
And I think the pope might well begrudge 

The use of his gowns and tapers. 
My daughter raised high her imperial head, 
"A Catholic, yes; but no Roman" she said. 
I remarked that to me it was Greek. 
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But for mixing of creeds and confusing your brain, 

My Cassandra takes the lead : 
Such a fuss as she makes about searching for truth, 
You'd think surely the heathen had trained her in youth 

And she'd never a bible to read. 
When Ephraim and I always made it a rule 
The children should never miss Sunday school 

Except in a pouring rain. 



And now that she's of an inquiring mind, 

She has taken a liberal fit. 
You'll see at her house the most curious crew, 
Each expounding his own particular view 

Of the meaning of Holy Writ. 
The Agnostic, Theosophist, Spiritist's there, 
Scientist, Adventist, teachers rare 

Of the doctrines to which they're inclined. 
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Some talk a heap of the heavenly life, 

All of which I rejoice to hear ; 
But they pay small heed to the place below, 
Say it's only our conscience that troubles us so 

After quittin' this earthly sphere. 
If conscience be hell, good gracious me! 
One half of the world will go scot free, 

'Long with Herod and Potiphar's wife. 



Dear me! how many good souls have been lured 

Through our natural vanity. 
To worship the Lord in new-fangled ways 
And take to ourselves half the honor and praise 

Is the modern insanity. 
We'll all go to heaven, if our title's clear : 
It's far more select, if a trifle dear 

And our standing's more assured. 
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But none can deny there is much to confuse 

And the rules we are apt to forget ; 
So if we should stumble or miss the road 
And Satan conducts us to his abode, 
We haven't much cause to fret: 
For he'll kindly see that we're not too hot 
And politely give us the best he has got. 
Which is policy not to refuse. 



And there is Reuben, my youngest lad. 

Consorting with medium cranks. 
He had what they call a s6ance one night, 
We all held hands while they put out the light 

So we couldn't see their pranks. 
Fiddles were played o'er our heads in the air, 
I felt hands on my face and I do declare 
I got downright ashamed and mad. 
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For Reuben and Cass, they labored both 
To convince me their pa was there. 
Now Ephraim was always a serious man. 
His mind never once to frivolity ran. 
In nonsense he'd take no share. 
And to think he'd be up to such silly freaks 
As playing the fiddle and slapping cheeks 
After years of heavenly growth. 



My grandchildren too have "views" I find. 

It seems there is no escape. 
Twelve year old Ben surprised me last night 
By declaring he thought old Darwin was right 

And our forefather was an ape. 
"I've watched 'em closely, Grandma", quoth Ben, 
"Either we are half monkey or they are half men. 

You can settle it to your mind." 
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My mind will be settled, my soul at rest, 
When I'm back in my country home ; 
It may be old-fashioned and dull and prim, 
But it's dear to my heart as an old-time hymn 

And I'm gettin' too old to roam. 
At my age one does not care for change, 
So we'd better avoid the new and strange : 
The road we have traveled is best. 



Once more in the old familiar place. 
These shadows will pass away ; 
Instead of the city's smoke and gloom. 
The air is sweet with the apple bloom, 

For now 'tis the month of May. 
The lilacs are out by the kitchen door 
And Betty sings as she sweeps the floor. 
How she'll laugh when she sees my face. 
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And distance somehow attraction lends 

To her poor old patron saint. 
He stood like a guard o'er the kitchen stair, 
And if ever I murmured to see him there, 

She had always an answer quaint. 
"Sure we're lucky to meet him above, if we go. 
So I wouldn't be snubbin' him here below 

And tryin' to lose him friends. 



And the children are always around me there. 
They can never seem changed or old ; 

While I see the trees under which they played 

And the rustic seats by their small hands made. 
That I've guarded from moss and mould. 

And when Betty rings the bell for tea, 

They all go trooping in with me. 
There is never a vacant chair. 
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Dear me, my old eyes are growing dixn. 
Or the twilight's beginning to fall. 

Is that Cassie's voice I hear on the stair? 

Oh! she wants me to go to the Truth Seekers' fair. 
Welly bring me my bonnet and shawl. 

'Twixt astral bodies and spooks and all, 

I wonder they see their way atall. 
God grant we keep close to Him. 
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^^^!^HOU wast sent with the March wind^ a fair little 

ft J maiden, 

^^^ , First blossom of spring ; 

And with a sweet fragrance his rough breath was laden 

Love's message to bring. 
How they thrilled at the touch of thy soft baby hands, 

Young father and mother : 
It seemed as though holy invisible bands 

Bound each to the other. 



We have wandered together through dreamland, my pet : 

Oft I linger there still. 
The wand of the fairy transfigures us yet 

At caprice of thy will. 
Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, Golden Locks thou; 

I thine to command. 
Fairy godmother, wolf, witch or prince who will bow 

In state for thy hand. 
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For Nonno we watched lest his entrance we'd miss, 

When eve's shadows were cast. 
What a rush, little mischief, to claim the first kiss, 

I content with the last. 
Then mounting his shoulders in triumph to speed 

In pomp through the hall, 
I gazing in awe at the princess, with steed 

So imposing and tall. 



At table what stories, what tricks to unfold, 

What feint of surprise! 
The jests might be worn, but they never grew old. 

So indulgent our eyes. 
Thy laugh was contagious, thy moods often gay, 

Never noisy or wild : 
A dainty reserve held thee even in play. 

Our quaint little child. 
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If I lived in thy world, my fancy would weave 

A tale of thy birth, 
How the muses besought their fair haunts they might leave 

To visit our earth. 
They gathered in council all eager to ply 

Their magical art 
And endow a mere earth child with graces so high 

As to reach every heart. 



The sweetest of music thy senses should woo, 

A rare gift of song ; 
Art blend all her colors in harmony true 

Thy charm to prolong. 
Mirth yield thee her smiles, void of malice or blight. 

Backed by sympathy's tear; 
While poesy guided thy thought in its flight 

To the heavenly sphere. 
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To the heavenly sphere, where all good thoughts come true. 

For their source is above ; 
And messages oft will be sent, if thou sue 

From that fountain of love. 
'"Suffer the children to come unto Me, 

Nor forbid them," He said. 
That sweet invitation is given to thee. 

His hand on thy head. 



Dream elves and fairies will e'er have their day 

Our childhood to greet; 
But the noontide is coming when we must away 

Life's problems to meet. 
Without His protection how blindly we grope, 

When shadows befall. 
In the pure light of faith how securely we hope : 

For He knoweth all. 
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9n Caltfornta 

IDST fruit and flowers, neath sunny skies, 
With buoyant heart may'st thou arise 
To greet thy natal morn. 
Soft winds shall fondly thee caress, 
While nature's myriad voices bless 

The day when thou wast bom. 

From mountain peak to glistening stream 
Embodied is a fairer dream 

Than fancy wove in childhood. 
Glad tidings of the sea and land 
Are borne to thee from silver strand 

And dwellers of the wildwood. 

March shorn of all his rudeness seems 
The month of love and rosy dreams 

And visions of delight. 
Welcome sweet echoes of our youth, 
When all things wore the garb of truth. 

Diffusing joy and light. 
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Have we so much the wiser grown? 
Doth life assume a harsher tone 

When summer blooms have faded? 
Oft deeper is maturer bliss 
For knowledge gained of Judas' kiss : 

Years have our vision aided. 



Wheree'er we go, some ruined shrine — 
The temple once of the Divine — 

Rebukes us with its story: 
For human souls their founder fought 
And held all earthly trials naught, 

To Him alone the glory. 



Band of true heroes gone before, 
'Twas faith illumed the sacred lore. 

Its wondrous truths divining; 
As little children we must be, 
If in its fulness we would see 

The blessed lovelight shining. 
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These missions old will memory oft 
Recall to thee in hues so soft 

Thou'U turn from cares harassing. 
Sacred each worn, time-honored spot, 
No need ah! blue "forget-me-not" 

To plead with us in passing. 

Dear one, I'd wish thee all the joy 
That earth could give without alloy ; 

But that were vain indeed. 
Were life as full as it could hold 
Of friendships, honors, wealth untold. 

Still great might be our need. 

My aspirations soar so high. 

As yon white mount they'd pierce the sky 

For blessings on thy head. 
The peace that stays, when friendships fail. 
The joy 'fore which earth's raptures pale. 

The light by angels shed. 

1894 
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^^i^B^HE summer is waning fast, Kitty my dear; 
ft J The birds and the blossoms will soon disappear. 
^^^ Autumn in garments of crimson and gold 
Will in her bright mantle all nature enfold. 
The south wind will whisper a tender farewell, 
As he scatters his tokens o'er hill top and dell ; 
While we will look on with a sad yearning gaze 
And shudder to think of the cold wintry days. 



But no fears will oppress thee, Kittie my dear. 

In the spring time of life all seasons bring cheer. 

When we leave it behind us, we treasure the hours 

That are laden with music and fragrant with flowers. 

We shrink from all visible signs of decay 

And would bask in the full glowing sunshine of May : 

It is laden with memories tender and sweet. 

As the daisies we press neath our world-weary feet. 
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In the years that are coming, Kittie my dear, 

Fond dreams may be shattered, but comfort is near. 

May God in His infinite goodness and grace 

Ever keep in thy heart for His sunshine a place ; 

'Twill warm thee, when youth, aye and friends shall have fled 

And the flowers of fancy lie withered and dead. 

Sweet thoughts and bright visions shall come at thy will 

And the roses of summer abide with thee still. 
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GOULD we gather gleams of silver 
From the stars that gave them birth 
Or the tender lambent moonbeams 
From the breast of mother earth, 
We would weave these shining tokens 

Into one refulgent ray, 
That should bear our message eastward 
On thy silver wedding day. 



We were with thee in life's morning, 

Ere our roads diverged so wide 
And our hearts still love the pathway 

That we traversed side by side. 
Now the seasons pass more swiftly, 

Sooner spent are April's tears ; 
Life is love and love is endless : 

Let us hail the coming years. 
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May a silvery halo brighten 

All thy memories of the past, 
Till it merges with the golden 

That no clouds can overcast. 
All the brightness of the heavens, 

All its promises so sweet, 
We would weave into a garland 

Just to lay it at thy feet. 



To my sister Anna and her husband. 
Major Wm. H. Webster. 
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TOten tEfiou WSiasit IBovn 

^V^HEN thou wast born, 

V^ I « The sun was shining in a cloudless sky 

^*^^ And grateful hearts gave forth a fervent sigh 

Of sweet content. Danger had passed thee by, 
When thou wast born. 



When thou wast born, 

How glad the welcome, dear, we gave to thee. 
E'en now in fancy I can clearly see 
Thy baby face that was so fair to me. 

When thou wast born. 



When thou wast born. 

Didst hear the words that, whispered in thine ear, 
Meant love, protection, happiness and cheer 
Through all the years allotted to thee here. 

When thou wast born? 
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Since thou wast born, 

Loved ones have passed from this fair world of ours. 

Do they with us recall the joyous hours, 

When one sweet rosebud outshone all the flowers, 

When thou wast born? 



Since thou wast born, 

Around thy path I pray His light to shine; 
Should danger threaten, let the risk be mine: 
This is the prayer I've breathed to the Divine, 

Since thou wast born. 



March 10th, 1918. 
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^ Ptrti)bap Greeting 

ETHINKS that days, not years have rolled 

Since last we wandered, you and I, 
Where mountains rise to heights as bold, 
Where seas reflect as blue a sky. 
Were not the roses as divine. 

As rich in gold the orange trees? 
All nature smiled : the day was thine. 
We drank of wine that left no lees. 




Though radiant is the afterglow. 

Life hath ta'en on a deeper tone. 
The joys of human love we know; 

But ah ! for strength to walk alone. 
Blind to the glance of human scorn 

While love divine shines from the cross. 
To be of earthly comfort shorn 

Unconscious of our loss. 
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Can we forget when first we knelt 

Upon the rock whose sacred stone 
We in our inmost being felt 

Was riven by His dying moan? 
Or that blest hour in Bethlehem, 

When prostrate by the mystic star, 
We thought of one whose silvery light 

Beckoned the wise men from afar. 



We saw the shepherds leave their flocks, 

We heard the glad Hosannas ringing; 
While mountains, valleys, hills and rocks 

Echoed the voice of angels singing. 
City of our Redeemer's birth. 

Thy very name is fraught with gladness ; 
While Judah, chosen of the earth. 

Hath probed the depths of love and madness. 
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Egypt, thy fame is carved in stone, 

Mute testimony to thy glory. 
With awe we gazed upon thy throne, 

The sphinx alone best tells the story. 
But from thy path a light doth shine 

That dims all else. By heaven's grace, 
Thou sheltered' once the babe divine 

And gave His mother resting place. 



Fair Italy, thou land of song. 

Of love, of rapture and of sighs ; 
Art vies with nature to prolong 

Our stay beneath thy sunny skies. 
But shall we breathe with our farewell 

A prayer that we may not forget. 
Like that which made our bosoms swell. 

When last we gazed on Olivet? 
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Thy natal day is dear to me, 

Far, far more precious than mine own ; 
And dreary would the wakening be. 

Were I to greet its dawn alone. 
Yet, dear one, may our latest prayer. 

Till o'er our heads the sun has set. 
Be still the one we whispered there: 

"Lord, grant that we may not forget". 



1900. 
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^W^ELCOME, welcome, little stranger, 
V I « There is not the faintest danger 
^^^y That thou wilt forgotten be. 
Thou hast come upon the nation, 
We are here by invitation 

Just to greet and honor thee. 

Though a weak and helpless baby. 
In the distant future maybe 

Thy existence will be felt. 
Would the subtle magic woo thee 
Of the silver-tongued attorney, 

Stubborn juries' hearts to melt? 

Shouldst thou wish to be a doctor 
Or a sage and learned proctor. 

Thou shalt have thy choice ; 
Or if politics should please thee 
Or official longing seize thee. 

Don't withhold thy voice. 
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Little one, I'll jest no longer. 
There is something deeper, stronger 

In my inmost heart for thee; 
And I wish thee every blessing 
There is rapture in possessing 

To an innocent like thee. 



If my wish could be thy dower, 
I would ask, sweet himian flower. 

That each day new joys might bring. 
May the sweet reward of duty 
Make thy soul a fount of beauty 

Filled with deathless spring. 
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OH ! I am weary of ballroom flirtations, 
Tinsel and flattery, bubbles and foam ; 
Weary of whirling in endless gyrations, 
In the arms of each vapid and brainless coxcomb. 
If I'm a coquette to the end of my fingers, 
As all my girl rivals so boldly assert. 
Then in the vast army of heartless heart-wringers. 
There's not to be found so dejected a flirt. 



Paul de Trop calls to-night. I have ceased to abuse him. 

At my feet all his heart and his fortune he'll lay 
Sweetly scented with jasmine. How can I refuse him? 

Alas ! for one breath of the real new mown hay ; 
One scent of the clover, one chirp of the cricket. 

One little trill of the nightingale's song. 
Ah ! for a stroll through some green sheltered thicket. 

Building bright air castles all the day long. 
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I'm sick of soft nothings and diamonds and laces, 

Of vague innuendoes and cynical smiles. 
I turn with disgust from the false painted faces, 

The meaningless laugh and conventional wiles. 
If I could but don a rustic strawbonnet 

And trip light of heart o'er the meadow so green, 
Like one of the maids in some rapt poet's sonnet, 

I wouldn't change places with duchess or queen. 



I'd wear homespun gowns and a hat with broad brim, 

Like pretty Maud MuUer ; but I solemnly vow, 
If the judge should ride by, I'd give no glance at him, 

But smile on young Reuben, who follows the plough. 
Ah me ! for a home unto fashion a stranger 

And oh ! for a lover who knows naught of towns ; 
I'd doff my French hat for the gay woodland ranger 

And let old Dame Calico fashion my gowns. 
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I'm coming, I'm coming. Dear me, what a bother. 

The butter to churn and the pudding to bake. 
What a nuisance to have an industrious mother, 

Who'll never the least of her duties forsake. 
It's 'Tatty, be sure that the linen is sprinkled" 

And "Patty, take care that the bread doesn't bum". 
Poor mother ! No wonder she's faded and wrinkled. 

With never a respite from cook stove or churn. 



She was pretty, when young, I've often heard said. 

With suitors all round about; 
And the quaint little portrait over my head, 

Forbids me to utter a doubt. 
Lips that could smile very sweetly I ween. 

Though the tables with dust were laid. 
Where is the link 'twixt the matron I've seen 

And that mirth-loving, arch little maid? 
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At twilight, last eve, when the milking was done. 

By the stile at the foot of the lane, 
I met young Reuben, the miller's son 

And he asked for my hand — ^in vain. 
Ah I poor little hand, wouldst thou not be blest, 

If another should plead for thee so ; 
Wert thou dainty and white and in diamonds dressed 

And thy suitor, young Paul de Trop? 



I might have said yes in the lane last night. 

To Reuben so honest and true; 
But just at that moment there came into sight. 

My hero with eyes of blue. 
And there strolled by his side a city maid. 

Who listened with languid grace. 
As he whispered low in the hawthorne shade. 

Not seeing the pain in my face. 
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She will soon be his wife and my heart is sore. 

Yet surely I ought to know 
That out of a score of lovers or more 

She'd choose young Paul de Trop. 
He is handsome and rich and the stately home. 

Which I see through the larches tall, 
Is a lordly place for a bride to come 

To be queen and mistress of all. 



And I shall wed Reuben the miller's son 

(Shall I sigh while the bread I knead?). 
No useless repining is mete for one 

Who has ducks and chickens to feed; 
And puddings to bake and butter to churn 

And baskets of linen to press. 
With just enough time, if I'm careful, to turn 

And freshen my last year's dress. 
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And my face will grow anxious, aye, sometimes hard. 

In the task to make both ends meet. 
Like mother, I'll sigh o'er a fall in lard 

Or a sudden decline in wheat. 
And those two will pass Srom my troubled life 

O'er a pathway strewn with flowers. 
Far, far removed from the vulgar strife 

Of this workaday world of ours. 




MORAL ^ 

Pleasure's in uncertain%uest. 

Woo the fickle dame your best. 

If contentment you would find. 

Seek it in the tranquil mind. 

For strive as we will, the downiest peach 

Hangs oft too high for our hands to reach. 
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HOUGH rude old Boreas reigneth o'er us 
And wintry winds blow wild and free, 
What dost thou care for king victorious, 
What is his icy breath to thee? 



There is a summer of the heart 

More beautiful than June discloses — 
A fair rich garden, set apart 

For song of birds and bloom of roses. 



Their sunbeams kiss the ivied wall 

And flit among fair Flora's daughters. 

They chase the shadows as they fall 

And play upon the gleesome waters. 
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The sky above is softly blue, 

The air as sweet as violets' breath : 
Unto this tender melting view 

Would we could say there is no death. 



Though earth reflects the joys above. 
Enduring peace is heaven's reward; 

E'en should our hearts be filled with love 
And perfect faith in our dear Lord. 



Dark clouds will oft obscure the sight 

And blinding rain this gloom portends; 

But in the blessed rainbow's light 

We hail the hope our Father sends. 
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Dear Fannie, may thy wedded life 
Be like the garden I have shown; 

As rich in love, as free from strife 

And one true heart all, all thine own. 



Should sorrow claim a few brief hours. 
Repine not at the vanished light: 

Buds oft expand in April showers 

And blossom 'neath the veil of night. 
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^V^ORDS are idle things at best, 

o^ I V Deeds alone can prove our truth; 

^^^^ Time is e'er the surest test 

Of all friendships. Yet in sooth 
Couldst thou hold thy thought of me 
Free from doubt, uncertainty, 

Though my foes deride; 
Wouldst thou when the tempests blow, 
Closer cling, that I might know 

Thou wast by my side? 
Then my doubting heart would feel 
Friendship true through woe or weal ; 
Time could ne'er its lustre steal. 

While the seasons glide. 
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Q EITHER time nor space divides us, 
Years roll backward for to-day : 
You and father are beside us, 
Smiling as the children play. 
In the old home at Defiance ; 

Neath dear Woodlawn's sheltering trees : 
Fonder not was our reliance, 
Greater our desire to please. 



Sunny walks through flower gardens, 

Reveries by quiet streams; 
Memories the world-wise pardons 

Fill my brain until it seems 
I can see the dear old places. 

Hear old songs float in the air ; 
Time oft borrows mystic graces. 

Roseate all the colors there. 
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Grandma in the old house sitting, 

Planning how to bless and cheer ; 
We from home to homestead flitting 

Knew not which we held more dear. 
Ne'er were locust trees so fragrant, 

Apples tempting every sense, 
Wooing many a tiny vagrant 

From his perch upon the fence. 



Father in the library pouring 

O'er some volume staid and old ; 
Then with us in fancy soaring 

To those realms where heroes bold 
Rescued maids from sorrows tragic, 

Fought and conquered ruthless men. 
From his lips we learnt the magic 

Of Scott's weird and wondrous pen. 
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For Dickens ne'er our thirst was sated, 

'Twas a joy akin to pain; 
With what eagerness we waited 

For the children of his brain. 
Grieving o'er the woes of Florence, 

Shielding Dora's head from blame; 
Laughing at the guileless Traddles, 

Hating Pecksnif s very name. 



And we see with eyes still glistening 

Tiny Tim with face so grave ; 
Little Paul forever listening 

For that voice within the wave. 
Hapless Joe on whose lone pathway 

Heaven sent one light to cheer 
"He was^crry good to me, sir", 

Die, poor waif, no place is here. 
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Little Nell, of all the pictures 

That my mind doth now recall. 
That within the quiet churchyard 

Is the sweetest of them aU. 
Where you wept in childish pity 

For the babes whose tiny mounds. 
All neglected and forgotten, 

Seem^to mock their mothers' wounds. 



Then the good old man beside thee 

Raised thy drooping thoughts from earth 
To the glory of the heavens. 

Where the little souls had birth. 
Told how purer aspirations. 

Noble thoughts and nobler deeds. 
May have blossomed into beauty. 

Though the graves were rank with weeds. 
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Happy childhood, happier girlhood, 

Yet maturity is best; 
Radiant as a summer morning 

Is the sunset in the west. 
We have known life's full fruition. 

Unto you have sons been given ; 
And the tender cords that bind us 

Never can be loosed or riven. 



In that sacred book of promise. 

Naught is wasted, we are told; 
So from tangled webs that grieve us 

Shall be drawn the threads of gold. 
All the purer joys. we've tasted. 

When our task on earth is done. 
Be they present, past or future 

Shall be blended into one. 
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THE PATH CELESTIAL. 
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Wt^t $atfi Celestial 

^^^!^HOUGH the mountains rise in majesty snow-crowned, 
ft J At Mrteet the rarest flowers may be found. 
^™^ In this land so fair and vernal, 
Youth and summer are eternal 
And the air is filled with mystery profound. 



'Tis the thoughts we cannot frame that should be told 
And the words we cannot speak that are as gold. 
As the bird upon the wing 
Ne'er his sweetest song can sing, 
Though he pierce the sky in rapture uncontrolled. 



Can we speak of all we felt in some blest hour 
Or describe the subtle perfume of a flower? 
Great emotions oft benumb 
And the yearning lips are dumb: 
Doth the soul hold o'er the pen a greater power? 
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Though our bark is firmly launched, our vision clear. 

We know not if our port be far or near; 

Let the storm clouds wildly break. 
Rainbows follow in their wake: 

In our hearts there is no room for doubt or fear. 



As we watched the restless sea that summer night. 
On her bosom lay a stream of silvery light ; 

And it seemed to us a road 

To some mystical abode. 
Let us hold that path celestial in our sight. 



To my husband, 
June 29, 1917. 
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